THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC  STUDY  OF THE FAMILY
in size and power, are themselves able to behave in a quasi-
parental manner to their parents. The ultimate psychological
foundations of this quaint belief are as yet not clearly under-
stood, though it is fairly certain that the notions of personal
immortality and of metempsychosis, together with the great
emotional significance in the child's mind of the ideas connected
with bodily size, play an important part in this connection.
Whatever be the origin of this phantasy, the persistence of
some remnants of it in the Unconscious is admirably adapted
to serve as a means whereby an individual may identify his
children with his parents and then direct upon the former
the hostile emotions aroused in connection with the latter. The
fact that such an individual is now possessed of superior
strength and power, whereas formerly he had been relatively
weak and helpless, makes it tempting for him to use this
opportunity for taking revenge for the real or supposed injuries
he had suffered in his childhood1. In this way children are
liable to become sometimes the innocent victims of bullying or
nagging which, according to the principles of justice, are due
to their grandparents rather than to themselves. When
combined with a violent parent hatred, such identification of
children with their grandparents may take on tragic proportions
and lead to the direst consequences; and it is probable that
in the majority if not in all of those sad cases, where a parent
conceives a permanent and unreasoning antipathy to one or
more of his children, the foundations of the dislike are to be
found in such a combination of unconscious or semi-conscious
factors.
This process of identification is not however operative only
with regard to hatred. It may exert also a powerful influence
upon the direction of love and is often of special importance
1 This is sometimes shown quite openly in poor families, where the
parents "don't believe in their children having a better time than they
did" and where the children will not infrequently console themselves for
the sufferings they endure at the hands of their parents by the thought of
what they hi their turn when grown up, will do to their children.
Often however, the cruelty inflicted from this motive is rationalised
as a desire to avoid spoiling the child and to prepare him for the rough
time that he will have in later life. (Cp. this with the motives underlying
the infliction of punishment at initiation ceremonies among primitive
peoples, p. 83.).
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